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HON. HENRY 


A citizen of the United States, native 
or foreign born, cannot help being 
proud and patriotic as he views the 
magnificence of the city of Washing- 


ton. It is laid out for a regal city ; its 
streets and avenues are wide and 
straight ; its private residences are 


palatial ; the public buildings are im- 
posing, enduring, substantial, massive, 
beautiful. From every point of view 
the Capitol is grand ; its dome is fault- 
less in its proportions ; its interior is 
perfect. Within its walls are congre- 
gated the representatives of fifty 
million people, the senators of thirty- 


eight states. There the laws for a 
great nation are enacted, affecting 
every citizen and every industry 
throughout our vast territory. Words 
uttered within those walls are heard 
around the world. The millions of 


Europe, from the prince to the peasant, 
read and ponder. India, China, and 
the distant islands of the ocean have 
a deep interest in the debates of our 
congress. 

In the senate chamber are gathered 
the envoys or representatives of the 
sovereign states,—senators, men select- 
ed for their wisdom, eloquence, good- 
ness, and ability, to guard the vast and 
varied interests of their constituents, 
to direct the expenditure of an im- 
mense revenue ; to improve the con- 
dition of the American people, and 
protect all classes in liberty, freedom, 
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and equal rights. In that body have 


been gathered the intellectual giants 
of the century of America, who have 
had to meet and settle great constitu- 
tional questions affecting our national 
life. Therein have been assembled 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and Benton, 
Chandler, Wilson, Conkling and Blaine, 
political Warwicks. That wise and 
dignified body has ever been the bul- 
wark of our government, giving strength 
to its councils and moderation to the 
enthusiasm of the more popular branch 
of congress. It has settled definitely 
the question of state rights, national 
unity, human slavery, manhood suffrage 
and equality. 

There are great questions yet to be 
settled by the congress of the United 
States, questions which over-shadow 
the past and render gloomy the future ; 
the disposal of the public lands of our 
national domain ; the development of 
our great agricultural interests ; the 
protection of labor; the education of 
the masses; the national care of 
wounded soldiers and the families of 
stricken heroes; the elevation of 
women to equal rights ; the suppression 
of intemperance. ‘These are the great 
questions of the future to be settled 
by statesmen. Politicians can attend 
to the privileges and elections, mili- 
tary, naval and Indian affairs, claims, 
patents, railroads, post-offices, terri- 
tories, civil service and retrenchment ; 
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bankers can control appropriations, 
foreign relations, finance, commerce, 
manufactures and mines ; lawyers the 
judiciary ;—the great departments of 
the government will run in a rut of 
their own momentum ; the shoulder of 
a giant is needed to raise the wheels 
from the rut. There is needed in the 
halls of congress, the statesman, the phil- 
anthropist, the humanitarian, the reform- 
er, the man with broad sympathies and 
tender nature, quick to respond to the 
wants of his countrymen. 

t Lately it was my privilege to occupy 
a seat in the gallery of the senate 
chamber and look down upon the 
senate of the United States. Con- 
spicuous in that assembly for the dignity 
of his bearing, the courtesy of his 
manners, and the charm of his per- 
sonality, was our honored senator, 
Henry W. Bratr, a sketch of whose 
struggle in life from humble beginnings 
to his present eminent position, it is 
my purpose to lay before the readers 
of the GRANITE MONTHLY. 

Henry WILLIAM Biatr, son of Wil- 
liam Henry and Lois (Baker) Blair, 
was born in Campton, December 6, 
1834. On his father’s side he traces 
his descent from a Scotch-Irish em- 
igrant ancestor, who first settled in 
Londonderry. The family, in com- 
pany with the Coxes, Shepards and 
Livermores, were among the first set- 
tlers of the Pemigewasset valley. Mr. 
William H. Blair was born in Camp- 
ton, was a teacher in his youth, mar- 
ried and settled in Campton, and died 
there December 8, 1836, from inju- 
ries received by the falling of the frame 
of a building. Mrs. Lois Blair was a 
descendant of the Bakers of Candia, 

‘of an influential family in Campton, 

‘ateacher before her marriage, a fine 
singer, “gifted with remarkable mental 

‘endowments and rare sweetness of 
disposition.” She died in 1846. Four 
children blessed their union : 


1. Hannah Palmer Blair, born 1830 ; 
died 1843. 


2. Moses Baker Blair, born 1832; 
died 1857. 
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3. Henry W. Biatr, born Dec. 6, 
1834. 

4. Lois Esther Blair, born May 27, 
1837; married John Henry Giles, of 
Chelsea, Mass. 

The untimely death of the husband 
and father left his widow and family 
very poor; they were obliged to sep- 
arate. At the early age of eight 
Henry was taken into the family of 
Richard Bartlett, of Campton, with 
whom he remained until he was seven- 
teen years of age, laboring upon the 
farm and enjoying the usual privileges 
of country common schools. He had 
a home with the Bartletts until he 
came of age. 

Mr. Blair often speaks of his home with 
the Bartletts,and always in terms of the 
highest respect, affection and gratitude. 
Mr. Bartlett was a nephew of William 
Bartlett, the merchant prince of New- 
buryport during the early years of the 
country, two of whose brothers, Eben- 
ezer and David, emigrated to Camp- 
ton and were among the most upright 
and honored of the earlier settlers of 
that town. Their descendants were 
numerous and influential in that vicin- 
ity and in every community where 
they have resided. Mr. Richard Bart- 
lett died in 1860; Mrs. Bartlett, hon- 
ored and beloved by everybody, is 
now the wife of Dea. Norris, of Mere- 
dith Village. 

In the midst of the grand and sub- 
lime scenery of his native valley young 
Blair was maturing a noble character, 
a sound intellect, and a_ healthy 
body. He was a pupil of the Holmes 
academy, at Plymouth, two fall terms 
in 1851-52, and, underthe instruction of 
the principal, Rev. James H. Shepard, 
made rapid progress in his studies. 
His ambition was aroused, his thirst 
for knowledge was insatiable, and he 
resolved to receive the benefits of a 
collegiate education, unaided save by 
his clear brain and active muscles. 
His struggle was heroic; early and 
late he toiled with head and hands 
to accomplish his chosen purpose. 
From the time he was seventeen, 
he labored, taught school, canvass- 
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ed and studied, until his health gave 
out and he was prostrated on a bed 
of sickness. For five years his in- 
domitable will sustained him, and not 
without a pang did he relinquish his 
design. Upon the advice of his friend 
Samuel A. Burns, himself a distin- 
guished teacher, he decided to enter 
upon the study of the legal pro- 
fession with the preparation he had 
already acquired, and accordingly 
May 1, 1856, he entered the office 
of William Leverett, esquire, Plymouth, 
and for three years pursued his studies 
under the advice and tuition of that 
able lawyer. In 1859 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and associated him- 
self with his instructor in the practice 
of his profession. The next year he 
was appointed to his first office, 
solicitor for Grafton county. 
From the first Mr. Blair was a 
thorough-going Republican. An in- 
stinctive hatred of slavery and_ al! 
attendant iniquities inspired him as 2 
boy to look eagerly forward to the 
time when he could 
against it, and when he reached his 
majority he lost no occasion to declare, 
by voice and vote, his convictions upon 
the subject. When the slaveholders 
raised the standard of revolt against 
the government he had just begun to 
reap the fruits of his early struggles 
and see the realization of his boyish 
dreams of success in his profession ; 
but every call for men served to render 
him uncomfortable at home, and while 
the twelfth regiment was being recruit- 
ed, he put away his books and briefs 
and tried to join it, but failed to pass 
the surgeon’s examination. He then 
enlisted as a private in the fifteenth 
regiment, and was chosen captain of 
Company B. Before leaving the state 
he was commissioned major by Gov. 
Berry, in which capacity he went to 
Louisiana. Soon after his arrival 
there the disability of his superior 
officers left him in command of the 
regiment, and from that time the drill 
and discipline which made it one of 
the best in the service were his work. 
In the assault upon Port Hudson, in 


county 


its 


join in the warfare 
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May, 1863, he was severely wounded 
by a minie-ball in the right arm, and 
was carried to the hospital to recover ; 
but, learning a few days later that 
another attack on that rebel strong- 
hold was to be made, he insisted on 
disregarding the commands of the 
surgeons by joining his command, 
and, with his arm in a sling, led his 
men, who had the head of the column, 
in the ill-fated charge of June 14. 
Here he was shot again in the same 
arm by a bullet, which tore open the 
old wound ; but he refused to leave 
his troops, and remained with them 
until he could take them from the 
field. About this time he was promot- 
ed to be lieutenant-colonel of the 
regiment, and, as such, brought it 
home when its term of service had 
expired. He reached Concord little 
more than a bodily wreck, and for 
some weeks his life hung by a thread ; 
but careful nursing by his devoted 
wife and friends restored him to suffi- 
cient strength to warrant his removal 
to his old home on the banks of the 
Pemigewasset. 

Chief Justice Doe put aside his judi- 
cial work, came to Concord, and for 
some days carefully watched and wait- 
ed on his friend with the tenderness of 
a woman until the greatest danger was 
over. Hon. J. D. Sleeper was con- 
stant in his delicate and affectionate 
attentions to the wounded man. Mr. 
Blair has often said that to these two 
men he felt largely indebted for his 
life. 

A long season of suffering and dis- 
ability from wounds and disease con- 
tracted in the army followed his re- 
turn; but he gradually regained his 
health sufficiently to resume the prac- 
tice of law at Plymouth, in which the 
court records show him to have been 
remarkably successful. He had a legal 
mind, had fitted himself for the bar 
with great thoroughness, prepared his 
cases carefully and patiently, and 
managed them skillfully, seldom fail- 
ing to obtain a verdict. The Grafton 
county bar was at that time noted for 
the ability and learning of its mem- 
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bers, and he was rapidly working his 
way to a prominent place among them, 
when he turned aside to enter political 
life,—a step which many of the emi- 
nent men with whom he was associat- 
ed in the trial of causes, regard even 
now as a great mistake, his_ brilliant 
success in the field of politics failing, 
in their estimation, to compensate for 
what he was capable of achieving in 
thelaw. For several years he practiced 
alone ; but in 1875 formed a partner 
ship with Alvin Burleigh, which con 
tinued until his election to the U. S 
Senate. 

In 1866 Mr. Blair was elected a 
representative to the popular branch 
of the state legislature, and there 
began the political service which has 
since made him so widely known. 
The next year he was promoted to 
the state senate by the voters of the 
eleventh district, and in 1868 was _ re- 
elected. In 1872 the third district, 


composed of the counties of Coos, 
Grafton, Sullivan, and Cheshire, elect- 
ed a Democrat to congress; and in 


1874 the Republicans, looking about 
for a candidate under whose lead they 
could redeem it, found him in Mr. 
3lair, whose reputation as a soldier, 
clean record as a citizen, personal 
popularity, and indefatigable industry 
and zeal dictated his enthusiastic nomi- 
nation, and after an exciting campaign 
secured his election to the forty-fourth 
congress. In 1876 he was again 
elected, and in 1878 declined a re- 
nomination. The next summer the 
term of United States Senator Wail- 
leigh having expired, Mr. Blair came 
forward as a candidate for the suc- 
cession. He was earnestly supported 
by the younger men of the party, by 
the temperance and soldier elements ; 
and, though his competitors were the 
ablest men in the state, he bore away 
the great prize, and immediately en- 
tered upon the discharge of his duties 
at Washington, to which he has since 
devoted himself. 

Mr. Blair’s election to the national 
senate was largely due to the record 
he had made in the house, and to his 
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remarkable faculty of winning and 
retaining the hearty friendship of 
nearly all with who he had ever been 
associated. From his youth up he 
had held radical views upon public 
questions ; and the persistency and 
zeal with which he advanced and de- 
fended these under all circumstances 
convinced even his opponents of his 
entire sincerity, and bound to him his 
co-workers with locks of steel. Men 
liked him because ‘he was cordial, 
frank, and earnest, and respected him 
because he had ability, industry, and 
courage ; and so they rallied around 
him with a devotion and faith which 
overcame all opposition. 

During the four years he represent: 
ed the third district in the house, he 
served upon the committees on Rail 
roads and Accounts, and _ several 
special committees. In the senate of 
the forty sixth congress, upon the 
committees on Education and Labor, 
Agriculture, ‘Transportation, Routes te 
the Seabord, Election Frauds, Pen- 
sions, and Exodus of the Colored 
People: and in the present congress 
is chairman of the senate committee 
on Education and Labor, anda mem- 
ber of those on Pensions, Public 
Lands, Agriculture, andl Woman Suf- 
frage. In committecs he is known as 
a working man. 

Soon after entering the house he 
introduced and advocated with great 
ability a proposition to amend the 
national constitution so as to prohibit 
the manufacture or sale of distilled 
spirits in the United States after 1890, 
a measure which gave him a_ national 
reputation, and caused! him to be re- 
cognized by the temperance people of 
the country as their leader and cham- 
pion in the national capitol. They 
regard him also as the special pro- 
moter of the great movement to amend 
the constitutions of the several states 
so as to prohibit the manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors for other than 
medicinal, mechanical and chemical 
purposes. The woman suffragists have 
also found in him a vigorous and un- 
wearying defender. His speeches and 
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Nabors in behalf of education in the 
House and Senate and elsewhere show 
how caretully he would guard our lib- 
tr:ics by the universal intelligence and 
virtue of the people. Over a hundred 
thousand copies of his speech in the 
House on Free Schools were printed 
and circulated by the Republican 
Congressional Committee. In the Sen 
ate his bill and speeches in behalf of 
national aid to education have awak- 
ened the greatest interest. He points 
to the perils of illiteracy, and urges an 
ample appropriation from the National 
Treasury, and mditions to 
sender the aid si ! His 
spece hes have been called for and 
printed at the expense of 
of education by tens of thousands. 
When the financial policy of tne 
country became a subject of discussion 
aiid many of ids 
carried rings by 


makes 


fe and eficctive. 


i 


; } 
iriends 


were 

the 
Blair 
currency 
with the 
and by his 
speeches in congress and on the stump 
contributed in no smal! degree to the 


1 


the 


its strongest mi 
their m 


! 
cycione, 


from 
Greenback Senator 
stood sturdily for an honest 
and strict honesty in dealing 


government creditors, 


triumph of those principles and 
incidental success of the 
party. 
subject 


Republican 
One o this 
in the House was printed and 
circulated by the Republican Congres 
sional Committee by the hundreds of 
thousands. ‘The veteran 
always tound in him a friend 


his speeches on 


¢ 
i 
t 
i 


soidier has 
who lost 
no opportunity to speak and vote for 
the most liberal pension laws, and who 
never tired in responding to individual 
calls for assistance at the department. 
The representatives of many interests, 
like those of starch and knit goods, 
well know how untiring and effective 
were his efforts for their protection 
when imperilled by proposed legisla- 
tion. His other service in Congress 
has been most conspicuous in_ his 
speeches and reports against the Texas 
Pacific Railroad Subsidies, upon For- 
eign Markets and Commerce, Election 
Frauds in the South, the Exodus of 
Colored People, the Japanese Indem- 
nity Fund, the Public Land Bill, the 
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Commission of Inquiry into the Liquor 
Traffic, upon the Administration of the 
Pension Laws, ‘Tariff Bill, and several 
other important measures; his eulo- 
gies upon Henry Wilson, Zachariah 
Chandler, and Evarts W. Farr; and 
his reports on numerous subjects which 
have claimed the attention of his com- 
mittees. He is rarely absent from his 
seat, and when present never declines 
to vote. His first term expires March 
3, 1855. 

‘The inadequacy of these notes will 
be apparent when it is known that it 
takes nearly two pages of the Record 
to index the Senator’s recorded efforts 
in a single session of Congress. 

Mr. Blair is a citizen of Plymouth, 
and is very public spirited in local 
affairs. His neighbors claim that it was 
owing to his promptness and generos- 
ity that the Normal School was located 
in the town, and the Holderness 
School for Boys in the adjoining town. 
Vhrough his efforts the old court house 
where Webster began his legal career 
was preserved from destruction, re- 
paired, and devoted to the uses of a 
public library. His residence and 
most of its contents was destroyed by 
fire in 1870, and since then his home 
has been at the Pemigewasset House. 

From this brief sketch it will be 
seen that Mr. Blair owes his excep- 
tional success in life to no extraneous 
or accidental aids. His parents were 
poor, and their untimely death depriv- 
ed him of their counsel and example. 
His boyhood was a struggle with pov- 
erty, of which his youth was only a 
continuance. All he had he earned. 
What he became he made himself. 
As a man he has shown great capacity 
for work and a disposition to do his 
best in every position. He is always 
intensely in earnest. He has in@pmi- 
table perseverance and persistency, and 
never allows his abilities to rust in idle- 
ness. He is an outspoken and aggres- 
sive but practical reformer ; a radical 
but sagacious Republican. Though 
his early advantages were few, he has 
been a voracious reader and a close 
student, and does not lack forthe help 
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which familiarity with books gives. 
He is an easy writer and a fluent 
speaker. He is generous to a fault; 
and his most prominent weakness is a 
disposition to magnify his obligations 
to his friends. 

Senator Blair married, Dec. 20, 
1859, Eliza Nelson, the daughter of 
Rev. William Nelson, a Methodist 
clergyman, of Groton, and has one 
son,—Henry P. Blair,—born Dec. 8, 
1867. 

Mrs. Blair and 


is a model wife 


motier, beloved by all who know her. 
Her intellectual abilities are of a high 
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order. She possesses great strength 
of character. Every one familiar with 
the circles of Washington society, 
where she has moved for several years 
past, will bear witness to the universal 
esteem in which she is held by all. 
She devotes much of her time to be- 
nevolent work and is deeply interested 
in the establishment of the Garfield 
Memorial Hospital, a great national 
work, of which she is Corresponding 
Secretary. 


in this sketch are from Sue. 


The leading facts 
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THE SONG OF THE FISHER WIVES. 


BY HENRIETTA FE 


- PAGE. 


On the shores of th’ Adriatic 2s sunset’s splendor dies, 
From loving hearts and tuneful lips the sweetest anthems rise. 
With songs the fisher’s wife recalls her husband home to rest, 
Soothing the while her sluinb’ring babe upon her shelt’ring breast. 


How sweet to the weary fisher, as shadows gather round, 
Must be the echoing cadence of that inost welcome sound: 

But sweeter to those awaiting, what joy each bosom thrills, 
As the song is echoed back and the wistful silence fills. 


The maid awaits her lover with fond. impatient sigh; 
The little child its father with a brightly beaming eye; 
While the mother smiles serenely, when sea and sky are calm, 


When tempests roar sh 


But, whether in calm or tempest, 


prays her God to keep her loved from harm. 


be weather foul or fair, 


Surely as falls the twilight dim those love songs fill the air. 
Ah! true. “t is amidst the lowly the sweetest customs hold, 
Binding together human hearts with purer links than gold. 


*T is told a fair young maiden there lived in days of yore, 
In a tiny. vine-wreathed cot on the Adriatic shore, 
How she loved and was beloved by a fisher lad so gay, 


Pad 


Aud they were shortly to be wed—was set the bridal day. 


But one eve arose a tempest. drowning those calls of love, 
The waters raged. a seething mass, the lightnings glared above. 
The anxious wives were forced to seek the welcome warmth of home, 
The tender maid with aching heart kept weary watch alone. 


The wild wind roared, the rain beat down upon her floating hair, 
Yet still she watched and waited. breathing a fervent prayer. 
And when the storm abated, at her feet her love lay—dead! 
She Inughed. and toyed with his ebon locks, her mind for ever fled. 


And still she waits and watches; as the sunset splendors die, 
Sings for awhile, then listens, awaiting his reply. 

There isa sweet expectant look upon her aging face, 
As she lists. in vain, the answ‘ring sound upon the air to trace. 


And often far into the night that sad. weird song is heard, 
Pity is felt in many breasts seldom by pity stirred. 

At last she turns. with mournful sighs, her heart with waiting numb, 
Whispering softly to herself, ** To-morrow my love must come.” 
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LUCRECIA. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 


One evening, several months later, 
while the Countess was awaiting her 
reception hour, carelessly reclining up- 
on a divan, her eyes half closed, and 
her hand in that of her lover, a servant 
entered and handed her a large letter 
of official appearance. Lucrecia open- 
ed it and turned ghastly pale. 

“What is it, darling? What is the 
matter?” cried Marcel. 

“ Nothing, merely a chill. 

She grasped the letter and walked 
hurriedly several times up and down 
the room. Marcel, uneasy, 


” 


followed 


her, without daring to question her a 


second time. Suddenly she threw her- 
self into his arms, and pressed him to 
her heart with all her strength, covering 
his face with kisses. This excitement 
gave Marcel a presentiment of misfor- 
tune, but just as he was about to ques- 
tion her further the first guests arrived. 

The Countess swept away all traces 
of agitation. She was more brilliant 
than ever ; she sang songs of courage, 
and threw into them all her verve and 
talent. One would have said that she 
wished to enchant, once more, this 
court of which she was the queen, and 


give Capellani a full understanding of 


her worth. 

She announced later that she left for 
her vineyard next morning. and as they 
were astonished at this, she added,— 

“Oh! itis only for a few days, a 
very few days.” 

They wished her a pleasant trip, and 
each took his leave as usual. She 
pressed the hands of her old friends 
warmly and repeatedly, and she em- 
braced the Marquise, saying, “‘ Good 


”) 


by ! good by! 


Tosinghi came among the others, 
but more sadly than usual ; the brilliant 
gayety of Lucrecia had hurt him. As 
he was going he was struck by a.deep, 
questioning glance which she threw at 
him. 

“Come to-morrow at ten,”’ said she 
in a courageous tone, “I have a ser- 
vice to ask of you.” 

Never had Capellani found her so 
tender and so passionate as the next 
morning, when she spoke to him of 
going to the country. 

“Are you not tired of this noisy 
life?” she said. “ Are you not wearied 
by these continual ovations? Oh! for 
our quiet love in the solitude of the 
mountains, our careless rambles in the 
fields! Come, let us make the most 
of the last days of autumn. Who knows 
if we shall ever see spring! Marcel, 
my well beloved, I want to drink again 
the long, deep draughts of love ; I want 
to throw off these silks and diamonds 
which stifle me, and lean upon your 
arm dressed in muslin ; to run through 
the grass in the olive fields ; to feel the 
cool shade of our grotto in the moun- 
tains, where we passed the happiest 
days of our lives. My God! if we 
could never enjoy again such happi- 
ness! If some archangel, with sword 
of fire, were to appear before us, as 
before the gates of paradise! Come! 
come quickly! Let us not lose these 
days of liberty.” 

Marcel, delighted by these loving 
words, listened with beating heart. 
Once, a somber presentiment crossed 
his mind, but he rejected it ; besides 
he did not dare mar this picture of 
happiness by a cruel thought. 
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He went first, with a single domes- 
tic, to his villa, for it was there, in the 
rustic cottage, where they had passed 
their first delicious days of love, that 
Lucrecia was to arrive that evening. 

At three o’clock Tosinghi found the 
Countess Palandra dressed and ready 
to get into her carriage. She held out 
her hand to him and led him to a seat. 

* Are you still my friend 2” 

‘Have I changed since I devoted 
my heart and my life to you?” 

She gave him the letter which she 
had received and added : 

“The Count Palandra 
pardoned. ‘This is which 
announcys it. It says he will leave 
Vienna and arrive at San Michele Mu- 
rana on the roth of November. ‘This 
is the r5th. The Count has left the 
prison, thanks tothe pardon. He will 
take a carriage from Padua to Boulogne 
and the stage from Boulogne to Flor- 
ence. In three days he will be here.”’ 

Tosinghi trembled and would not 
reply to this terrible announcement. 


He knew 


has been 


, 
the letter 


that these simple words were 


the prologue to an inevitable catastro- 


Count and he 
with his 
Countess, he 


phe. He knew the 

knew Lucrecia. Pale, 
fixed upon those of 
waited : and asthe silence continued he 
murmured in a trembling voice, “ Well.”’ 

‘I do not desire my husband,” re- 
plied Lucrecia, with an expression 
which frightened Tosinghi still more, 
“to arrive here without knowing all. 
That would be a double treason. I 
count upon your friendsh'p, upon this 
devotion which you have so often of- 
fered ine, and I have dared to ask it. 
You must go to Florence and to Bou- 
logne, if there is yet time, and—” 

“What ! you want me to goto Bou- 
logne to tell Palandra of his misfor- 
tune ?” 

* You will have nothing to tell him. 
Here is a letter which you will give 
him. Only, when he has read it be near 
to offer him a friendly hand, and do 
what he requires.” 

Her voice tremblec and faltered. 
Tosinghi took the letter, and mechan- 
cally read the inscription, exarnined 


eyes 


the 
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the coat-of-arms, and returned it with 
a vague feeling of terror. 

“But,” said he, “ what 
tend to do?” 

“What I ought.” 

* TLucrecia !”’ 

* Have I presumed too much upon 
your strength and friendship?” added 
the Countess. “* No,” replied Te singhi, 
“T willdo it. I believe it is necessary 
to leave at once, is it not?” 

* [mmediately, if you can.” 

* Adieu, then, Lucrecia.” 

* Adieu,” she replied, in asad voice. 

She gave him her hand again, and 
he seized it and pressed a passionate 
kiss upon it, and two great tears, which 
he could not hide, rolled dowa his wan 
cheeks. 

‘Two hours later the Countess Palan- 
dra was with her lover, and took sup- 
per with him under the arbor, with its 
reddened leaves. 

She had thrown off her traveling 
dress, unbound her hair, and folded 
over her shou'ders a lace shawl. She 
ate a pomegranate, sipped a glass of 
wine, and pelted Marcel with purple 
grapes, laughing with wild. fresh laugh- 
ter. Attimes she would run to her 
lover, throw her beautiful arms around 
his neck, and look at him with eyes 
filled with ineffable tenderness. 

Night came on, and a large antique 
lamp was placed upon the table, Li 
crecia drew a long gold pin from her 
hair, and called for oil to fill the lamp 
full. ‘I want itto burn for a long 
time,” she said, “to give light to the 
happiest of nights.” ‘Then suddenly 
she blew it out. 

“What !” she cried, * shall we measure 
the hours by seeing them fade away ! 
No! no! letit be night, let the moon 
and stars hide themselves, and we will 
dream of eternity.” 

The next day she carried Marcel to 
every place to which any pleasant 
memory was attached; to her own 
villa; to the terraces ; under the olive 
trees, and then farther away into the 
country to look once more at the grot- 
to and the village inn. They went 
also to the tomb of Guiseppe and re- 


do you in- 
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read the touching epitaph. Lucrecia 
placed a bunch of autumn flowers, 
which she had gathered along the way, 
upon hisgrave, and then she sat down 
near it, and could not restrain her tears. 

“What is it, darling ?”’ said Marcel, 
wonderingly, “you are crying, Lucre- 
cia.” 

“It is so sad 
loved.” 

“Why speak of dying !” 


to die when one is 


She did not reply, but clasped his 
hand. 

“* Poor Guiseppe !” 

Ihis was her only moment of weak 
ness during the two days which she 
spent alone with Marcel. ‘The rest of 
the time she abandoned herself to the 
completeness of love. She was happy, 
with a feverish happiness which 
came more intense as the h 
away. 

“A day like this does not come often 
in a lifetime,” she would say every time 
asad thought came into her mind. 
Sometimes would | at her 
watch, hiding a shudder at seeing how 
the time flew by, and she counted the 
moments which remained. * How 
short they are,” she saidto herself, “and 
nothing can prolong them, nothing! 
nothing! But I forget, in thinking of 
the end, that I am tasting the most 
perfect happiness. ‘The minutes roll 
swiftly by ; I speak and they are gone.” 
Then she placed her head upon Mar- 
cel’s shoulder and held him tightly as 
if she would lose herself in him ; stop- 
ping his breath as if by so doing she 
could retain the present, this fleeing 
happiness, the false god, to which one 
sacrifices the future and eternity, and 
which, by the way, does not exist. 

Why was it that Marcel did not di- 
vine these terrible thoughts? Why 
did he not read her awful resolve in 
her eyes? Why did he not hear the 
chant of the swan? Who knows! while 
one abandoned himself to love without 
fear; the other evidently drained the 
iast drop from the cup of life, and said : 
* This day is my last, there will be no 
to-morrow.” 


be 
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The morning of the third day Lucre- 
cia told him that she was going to 
Florence, on business for her husband. 
She said this in a calm voice, and very 
coldly, she had such perfect command 
ot herself. 

* T will go with you,” cried Marcel. 

* No,” said she, ‘‘ It is impossible.” 
Chen she added, “I have forgotton 
the Count Palandra long enough. The 
time for duty has come, and | must 
unswer its call.”’ 

“What do you mean? The time 
for duty? Lucrecia, where are you 
What are you going to do?” 
first time the idea of danger 


roins ? 
BUIILS : 


lor the 


presented itself to him ; the blood left 
his heart, and Lucrecia heard a sound 
like an enraged lion. 

‘This is nothing of importance,” 
she said in a reassuring voice, “‘ Only 


matters of business. Do not be 
uneasy, it will quickly be done.” 

** Know at least,” he replied sternly, 
‘That I can and shall protect you from 
all dangers.”’ 

“My darling! 


some 


My well beloved !”" 
she cried, throwing her arms around 
his neck, and looking at him as if she 
would carry away with her every line 
of his countenance. She tore herself 
away to the cry of despair that 
rose to her lips. By a supreme effort 
she repressed the heart broken words, 
and added simply: ‘“ Adieu!” She 
hurried to her carriage, and hardly 
had the horses taken a dozen steps 
when she burst into the most heart- 
breaking sobs. But suddenly they 
ceased, and she quickly dried her eyes. 
Marcel was following the carriage. 
“Tf you are going first to Pistoja let 
me go with you,” cried he. Suddenly, 
Lucrecia’s face brightened as if the sun 
had broken forth from a stormy sky. 
**Come,” said she ; and while he was 
getting inshe murmured with delirious 
passion : “An hour more of love.” 
How short this hour was; how 
quickly the carriage went ; how rapidly 
the wheels traced their double track 
in the dusty road. They reached 
Pistoja. Lucrecia assumed her old 
severe expression, and went up to her 
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chamber, where she arranged her pa- 
pers, and then called her servants, and 
told them she was going to Florence 
upon business for the Count. No one 
dared to question her, but she noticed 
on all faces an expression of constraint 
and terror. ‘The news has spread,” 
she thought, “and Marcel will hear it.”” 
She hastened her preparations, said 
good by to all, and wrote two letters, 
which she placed inher bosom. Then 
she passed for the last time through 
the palace of her ancestors, of whom 
she was the last representative, and 
got into her carriage, which she had 
ordered. 

A long kiss in the embrasure of the 
doorway, and a convulsive pressure of 
the hand, were her last adieux to this 
lover whom she was leaving forever, 
and who suspected nothing. 

This time Capellani saw the carriage 
disappear at the bend in the road, and 
heard the last faint sound of the wheels 
as they died out in the distance. He 
went back into the palace, and walked 
through the silent halls. This was the 


first time they had been separated, 
and a terrible melancholy settled down 


upon him. In order to overcome this 
feeling he went out into the street. He 
met few persons whom he knew, and 
these seemed to avoid him. His sad- 
ness increased every minute, until at 
last, in spite of the early hour, he went 
to see the Marquise. 

Ordinarily, Lucrecia’s old friend ac- 
corded an affectionate welcome to 
Marcel, but to-day she received him 
with embarrassment, and hardly dared 
to pronounce Lucrecia’s name. He 
told her of Lucrecia’s departure, and 
the Marquise turned pale, and cried : 
“What ! is she gone? My God! what 
does she mean to do?” 

The old lady’s fright, her cry of ter- 
ror, were a revelation to Marcel. 
“What have they hidden from me?” 
he cried. 

“What! you do not know? The 
Count Palandra is pardoned ; he is on 
his way home.”’ 

Marcel sprang up, and rushed from 
the house, and an hour later his post 
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horses were flying along the road to 
Florence in pursuit of Lucrecia. 

He held his head in his hands for 
his brain seemed ready to burst. 

“What is she going to do? Fool! 
I have seen nothing ; I, who can read 
men so well. Whathad she to fear?” 
And the poor fellow lost himself in 
wild conjectures. He thought of all the 
means ofsafety which his former power 
still rendered easy for him, but the blood 
boiled in his veins, and the minutes 
seemed hours, and he cried incessant- 
ly, “hurry! hurry!’ At Prato, while 
the horses were being changed, he 
learned strange news. Lucrecia had 
asked the inn-keeper to send two let- 
ters by a swift messenger to Pistoja ; 
then, instead of continuing onto Flor- 
ence, she had gone off in another di- 
rection and no one knew whither. 

A cry of anger escaped him. He 
did not know what to do, and he 
cursed God and man. For the first 
time in his life Napoleon’s ex-captain 
felt that his courage was useless. He 
saw he must return to get the let- 
ter, and with a groan of despair he 
gave the order to doso, and his horses 
went tearing back over the same road. 

He found a letter awaiting him, tore 
it open, and was obliged to lean against 
the wall for support, because, before 
reading a line, he knewa terrible blow 
was about to fall upon him. 

“My friend, my darling, have cour- 
age. I depend upon you. Marcel, 
your friend is dead. 

‘The Count Palandra will return, I 
told him when he went to prison, 
where I sent him, you can depend 
upon me; and I have betrayed him. 
For whom? For one of his jailers, 
perhaps ; but from the day on which 
I opened my arms to you, Marcel, I 
was resolved. I have drained the cup 
of love; I am intoxicated with such 
delight as angels might envy; but 
happiness here below is a debt 
which one contracts. The time for 
payment has come. I pay. 

“Do not regret me, if you love me, 
for if it were necessary to choose be- 
tween a long life of honor and a day 
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spent with you, I should choose the 
day. Marcel, it is these supreme joys 
which it is impossible to describe, 
that carry one above the world. ‘These 
joys I have tasted. They are a hun- 
dred times more precious than life,and 
I throw mine down without a regret, 
and without complaint, as an empty 
cup, as a dead flower whose perfume 
is gone. 

“As for you, my friend, have I made 
you happy? Then reproach me for 
nothing ; you know | am nota coward ; 
that I would not flee, with shame on 
my face, from rendering an account to 
my husband. You will weep, my well 
beloved. {know there are griefs so 
poignant that one weeps tears of blood ; 
but be cautious ! No one will know of 
my death. I have taken my precautions 
to disappear without a sign. ‘The 
Count Palandra, Monsieur Rospigliosi 
and you, will alone know the truth. 
Three days ago I sent Tosinghi to the 
Count with this letter. 

“** Monsieur : 

Do not return to Pistoja. 


I have failed in my duty; I have be- 
trayed you ; but I know what such an 
offence requires, and when you read 
this you will be avenged. The verdict, 
which my conscience alone has pro- 
nounced, my own hand will execute 


without noise or scandal. ‘To all the 
world the Countess Palandra has gone 
to meet you at Florence ; but the car- 
riage which carries your unfaithful wife 
will stop at a turn of the road, and the 
guilty will die in an unknown cave, 
where no one will find her body. 
Adieu ! ’ 

“Marcel, my friend, you will know 
where to find my body. Itis from 
you that I wish a last kiss, and a few 
shovelfuls of earth, Oh God! the 
idea that you will press me to your 
heart, that you will lay mein my grave, 
and cross my hands upon my breast, 
fills me still with a wild joy! I donot 
wish to tell you here the place where 
you will find my body, for I fear that 
in your first grief you may betray me. 
Go to Monsieur Rospigliosi. I have 
written to him. 
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“You must not die; it would bea 
weakness. As for me, to satisfy honor, 
I willingly lay down my life, when itis 
beautiful as Paradise, and when each 
day added more delight ; but for you 
it would be to flee from sadness, you 
would desert the field of battle. Meet 
Palandra, if he seeks you, and then 
carry out your destiny which I have in- 
terrupted, and be noble and great in 
memory of me. 

“ Adieu! adieu! for the last time! 
May the breeze which passes as I ex- 
pire carry to you all my love and not 
a regret.” 

At first Capellani stood like a statue. 
He believed himself insane, or a prey 
to a horrible nightmare, and he read 
her letter again. Then he felt a fu- 
rious desire to know the truth, and 
had a vague hope of saving her still, 
and he rushed tothe Bishop’s. Mon- 
sieur Rospigliosi was kneeling in his 
oratory, and an envelope near him in- 
dicated the object of his prayers. He 
rose and took the poor fellow’s hand, 
and the latter burst into suppressed 
sobs. At last he gave Marcel the letter. 


“* Monsieur :” said she, “* pardon the 
guilty one who ought to see in you 
only a judge, but who dares address 
you as a friend. When you read this 
I shall dead. I know that the 
Catholic religion regards suicide as an 
unpardonable crime ; but I did not die 
as an atheist but as a stoic ; my suicide 
is not an act of cowardly despair, it is 
an expiation. I am punishing myself 
for being too happy ina guilty love. 
But if you will bless my mortal body 
you will at least carry out my last 
prayer. Console Capellani, fortify 
him against despair, and tell him my 
body is hidden not far from Casade 
Dei, in a cavern which he knows, and 
where I desire to be buried. Perhaps 
you will see the Count Palandra. Say 
to him that I pray for pardon. 


be 


“I beg you, Monsieur, tosecond the 
efforts which I have used to disap- 
pear from the world without attracting 
notice, and accept the respectful adieux 
of the guilty one whom you always 
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honored by your fatherly care and 
affection.” 

Monsieur Rospigliosi’s carriage was 
called. Both got in and drove toward 
Casade Dei. 

Capellani knew the way to the cav 
ern only too well. Around the 
trance the bushes were not broken, 
and the earth showed no tracks. For 
a moment hope filled their hearts. 

Alas! at the back of the cave, upon 
a mass of autumn leaves, lay Lucrecia, 
a poniard in herbreast. Marcel threw 
himself upon the still warm body with 
a horrible ery. He pressed her to his 
heart, and louked at her with terrible 
agony in every feature ; he kissed her 
and called to her by every endearing 
name. 

Inthe presence of the dead the 
Bishop found his apostolic strength. 
He seized Marcel with a powerful hand 
and drew him away. 


oY 
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‘Leave this body,” he said sternly, 
‘which needs nothing now but a little 
earth, and think of this soul which you 
have lost. Come! cover her with her 
shawl, hide the entrance to the cave, 
and say a prayer.” 

Marcel could not reply, and hardly 
understood. He had not strength to 
resist, and fell upon his knees, stupefied 
with grief, but he handed the Bishop 
her letter, and while he read it a low 
moaning sound escaped from Marcel’s 
lips. 

“This woman was not a christian,” 
said the Bishop severely, giving the 
letter back. 
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“She was a heroine,’’ murmured 
Marcel. 

** A pagan, a sophist, poor girl ; who 
knew no better than to try and repair 
a fault by a crime, and who mistook 
physical courage for the best of the 
virtues. Ask of religion, that is of 
eternal justice, what her duty was, and 
it will reply: to break a guilty bond, 
toexpect of God alone her punishment, 
and to expiate by prayer her youth and 
folly ; but that would have been long, 
painful, and humiliating. It was easier 
to die and she did. Ah! you have 
much to expiate forher. Pray ! my son, 
yes, pray long, pray always for her and 
yourself !” 

Ihe minister had spoken, but with 
this last thought the friend, the father, 
could no longer repress a deep sob, 
the sign of an heart. He 
crossed himself, and repeated a prayer. 
Then he went out. 

Marcel raised a stone 
grotto, and buried her there ; but he 
never left her. With a cross upon his 
breastand her tomb at his feet he spent 
his life in prayer. 

Count Palandra did not return to 
Pistoja. Monsieur Rospigliosi sent 
word to the authorities, who kept him 
there. 

One evening, ten years later, Mar- 
cel, with white hair and bent shoulders 
was saying his prayers at the setting 
of the sun, when suddenly from a 
neighboring thicket a stream of fire 
poured forth, a ball whistled through 
the quiet air of evening, and he fell 
dead. 


aching 


tomb in the 


EARLY AND LATE POEMS.* 


[Read by Col. George Kent at the recent re-union of the Dartmouth College 
Association, Washington, D. C.] 


HANOVER. N. E1., 4th July, ISL. 

ifyinn composed by Mr.George Kent, 

and sung by the choir. (lune—Den- 
mark.) 


Eternal God thy name we praise: 
To thee we humbly look for aid; 

And while to heaven our songs we raise. 
The tribute of our hearts be paid. 


*Kee GRANITE MONrULY for March, page 181. 


Thy power and goodness, mighty God! 
In all thy works of wonder shine; 
The heavens declare thy love abroad, 
‘The earth proclaims thy power divine. 
“lis by thy power, from age to age, 
Creation stands, and time endures ; 
Thy voice can calm the whirlwind's 
rage, 
Thine arm the thunder’s force secures, 





“Tis by thy 
The seas 
day 

Thy bounts 

And shie 


Of old thy 
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goodness nature lives Thy boundless goodness we adore, 
ons change.—and night and Which still preserves our native land; 
Though war's dark tempest ever roar. 
‘ous hand subsistence gives, Its fury turns at thy command. 
lds creation from decay. 


merey. Lord. was known; Parent of All! to thee we turn 


Thine arm didst break the oppressor’s For blessings on this natal day. 


rod, 


Attane our hearts to love. and learn 


And led thine Israel to thy throne. Thy sovereign pleasure to obey. 


rhrough 


desert wild. and seas of blood. 


Almighty God! in thee we trust; Then followed an eloquent. spirited 


We hum 
Which rais 
And save 


The foll 
terly style. 


bly bow, and own thy power — and appropriate oration, in his usual el- 
ed our country from the dust. egant manner. by Jo-ialy Dunham, Esq. 
“lus ina threat‘ning hour. : 
wing ode, composed by Mr. Kent. was sung by Col. Brewster in a mas- 
fune—Anacreon in Heaven. 
Rise. sons of Columbia! and hail the glad day. 
When your country triumphant beamed forth as a nation: 
And shone from the mist that encircled her way. 
Like the sun of the morning—the pride of Creation. 
Let your praises arise. 
And ascend to the skies 
To unite with the prayers of the good and the wise. 
That her sons may their virtue and freedom maintain. 
Till the fires of Mount .Etna are quenched in the main. 


In the arms of oppression our nation had slept. 
Till, shorn of her strength, she could make no resistance ; 
But a Washington's sword from its seabbard first leapt. 
And shone in detiance to earth’s farthest distance. 
Let your praises ascend 
‘To your Father and Friend, 
And your cagle to bear them to earth s remote end: 
May the spirit of Washington hover areund. 
While Benevolence listens to catch the tirst sound. 


For his country he lived—-but that hero is dead : 
For his country. in lleaven is his sprit now singing, 
The tears of affection remembrance has shed 
In the breast of benevolence keep it from dying. 
For his sons vet remain, 
And their freedom maintain. 
Which they never will barter for glory or gain. 
Though the angry waves roar, and the thunders descend, 
Their Liberty's Temple they ‘ll ever defend. 


His spirit now lights. with its holiest beams. 
‘The dank mists of darkness which shadow creation: 
The nations of Europe have felt its mild gleams— 
The day-star of liberty’s regeneration. 
They awoke from their trance— 
See the tyrant advance ; 
We fight for the world and the freedom of France. 
By the fire of their domes they first conquered and bled. 
By the eagle of Russia to victory Jed. 


Then hail to the chief in whose name we appear! 
As Disciples of Washington let us assemble; 
And all hail the day. still to memory dear, 
When Freedom, enchanted, bade tyrants to tremble. 
May her sons of the West, 
In smiles still be blest, 
Till in peace, they retire with their fathers to rest; 
While Columbia's Genius yet hovers around. 
‘To defend from oppression such sanctified ground. 
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«A SONG OF DEGREES.” 


{For the Centennial Celebration of 
Dartmouth College, July. 1869. By 
GEORGE KENT, graduate of the class of 
1814. ] 


A hundred years! what hopes and fears 
Are crowded in its pages— 

What seems to thrill, of good or ill, 
In glancing down the ages! 

So sang I once when Bedford's sons 
Were gathered for re-union— 

And so sing we. in joyous glee, 
As Dartmouth claims communion. 


An “Indian School,” *gainst rhyme 
rule. 

Has grown beyond our knowledge, 

And now presents, to sight and sense, 
A well-established college. 

Borne by degrees, through stormy seas, 
‘To such commodious harbor, 

Her frame displays. by length of days, 
The real vita arbor. 

Of knowledge good to those who've 
stood 
The test of manly training, 

With pure desires, no after fires, 
Of guilty passion staining. 

An evil tree to those who see 
The good, and follow scorning 

Whose later life. in worldly strife. 
Belies their early morning. 


As need might call, each stately hall 
Has riseu to the vision, 

And Dartmouth Plain. a hope once vain, 
Become alinost Elysian. 

These classic shades, by tasteful aids, 
Exhibit sylvan graces— 

And nature's wilds,in beauty’s smiles, 
No more are desert places. 


With modern skill, and funds at will, 
And every new appliance, 

A union meet seems now complete, 
Of blended Art and Science. 

With Teachers true to ends in view, 
Of progress and advancement, 

Each rolling year will see most clear 
Of happiness enchantment. 


Of ancient fame, the WHEELOCK name 
Is linked with classic rule ;— 
By noble aid thus early made 
A college from a school. 
With Christian trust, Wheelock, the first, 
In rude and savage region, 
Foundation laid, for Learning's aid, 
To sons now numbered legion. 


As years sped on the Prexy JOHN 
O’er Dartmouth boys bore sway— 

Long favored he, in courtesy 
Unrivaled for his day. 


Thirty and six, if years we fix, 
Denotes his term of rule— 

His teaching found scarce as profound 
As lore of modern school. 


Of proud renown, the brilliant BROWN 
Ruled bat for little space 

In lore well skilled, the Chair he filled 
With dignity and grace. 

For a brief year a name still dear 
To memory, graced the board. 

And DANA came, of modest fame, 
With fair requirements stored ; 


Of good repute, deemed tit to suit 
The College in its need. 

TYLER Came next, well versed in text 
Of Scripture, faith, and creed 3 

Faithful for years. as well appears, 
To principle and right, 

A classic fame he scarce could claim, 
In learned critic’s sight. 


Of good record, the veteran Lorp 
Served faithfully his day 

Of judgment sound. if not profound, 
In every modern way. 

Linked to the past. his faith held fast 
‘To ancient creeds long tried 

And deemed unjust to duty’s trust— 
Reform’s advancing tide. 


The name of SMITi, to us no myth, 
Stands forth in proud revealing- 
‘Though Holmes has said. as we have 
read, 
“T was given for concealing. 
But no such dread our College head 
Need have of fate’s mischances— 
What e’er the name. ‘tis all the same 
While DartMoutu high advances. 


*But time would fail to tell the tale 
Of Dartmouth’s fame and greatness, 
With duties charged, when once enlarged 
From College bounds of straitness. 
WEBSTER and CHOATE, if put to vote, 
The palm would bear away.— 
While MARSH and CHASE survive to 
grace. 


The College in our day. 


A further store of learned lore, 
Grave men and brothers jolly, 
We might recount to large amount, 
Sut more to add were folly. 
At home, abroad, we're on record 
In states throughout the Union— 
If proved by works, no quips or quirks 
Will bar us full communion. 


A century’s round, this year has crowned 
With blessings rich and rare— 

An earnest true of good in view, 
Vouchsafed to future care. 
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With friends to aid, as here displayed, 
And hearts in union blending, 
Will DARTMOUTH’S SONS, as Time's glass 
runs, 
Joy in next century's ending. 


* Let us have peace!” will never cease 
With glad acclaim to prove 
Our watchword good of 
Hoobp— 

Fit emblem of our love. 
Th’ electric chain, on land or main, 
That binds our hearts together. 
Shall firm abide old Ovean’s tide, 
Or Arctic’s winter weather. 


BROTHER- 
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*Since Century Day, in which my lay 
Got strangled in its birth, 

SMITH, well beloved, has been removed 
From toils and scenes of earth. 

Its duties done, as well begun, 
His life. to service given, 

Might well prepare his soul to share 
The lasting bliss of heaven. 


Well to succeed one, who the meed 
Of praise so high attained, 

Is no light task, strictly to ask 
Of him the place who gained. 

“l will. in these days, be nu mean praise 
The standing to attain 

Which BARTLETT, true to end in view, 


Is certain yet to gain. 
Then hail the Day whose natal ray 
Lights up our happy faces! 

‘To Freedom true we pledge our due, 
Throughout all times and places. 
To Brothers dear we send good cheer, 

However wide their roaming 
In each full heart they ‘Il find a part 
At every evening gloaming. 


Their names still live, and sanction give 
‘To Learning's varied claim— 

Showing their view of Science true 
Above mere worldly fame. 

Each man true frater to Alma Mater, 
Or Jilius loyal-hearted— 

Never of choice, with heart or voice, 
From Dartmouth’s interests parted. 


\ MONODY. 
sy George Kent, a graduate of 1814. In remembrance of Daniel Webster, the 
great expounder of the constitution, and Dartimouth’s most honored son. Written 
for the observance of Mr. Webster’s centennial birthday anniversary at Dartmouth 
ollege, June 28, 1882. 
If ever form was of majestic mold— 
If ever mind of native, massive power— 
It surely need not now or here be told 
*T was his, whose fame engrosses this choice hour ;— 


Here, where his early feet the path essayed, 
By sure degrees, the vast Olympian height, 
Was first, in consciousness of power, displayed 
His after mastery of the True and Right. 


Beginning humble, from his early choice 
Of village life. as ** to the manner born,” 

Years passed before that deep-toned clarion voice 
Rang fur and wide, as rousing Alpine horn. 


* Excelsior * was his motto from the first. 

And DARTMOUTH early claimed his magic power 
To such effect, that from his lips there burst 

An eloquence remembered to this hour. 


Not more remembered for its rich display 
Of eloquence, than for its legal lore— 

Assuring for all time—not for a day— 
Rights never fully recognized before. 


‘To this let Dartmouth sound its loud acelaim, 
And other seats of Learning join the song, 

That, greatly by impress of Webster's name, 
Rights were secured that may to them belong. 


But higher still the steps to which he rose, 
In the great Forum of the Nation's view, 

When in defence, ‘mid early rebel throes, 
He proved to Law and Constitution true. 
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Such his rare triumph; in our humble lay 
Is no attempt to utter all his praise; 
He rests in peace, awaiting the great day 
That small and great from death's repose may raise. 


Webster * still lives”; to us of olden time 
Lives in our memory as a vision bright; 

His noble thoughts and style. in sense sublime, 
Furnish a fund of ever fresh delight. 


** Lives “ in the school-boy’s theme.in manhood’s page. 
On every leaf of time's best-lettered seroll: 

* Lives “ in the record of his own rare age. 
In sons he gave his country’s honored roll. 


So rich in thought, so varied in his theme, 
On his ascent each age and sex may rise; 

As with the ** ladder in the Patriarch’s dream. 
Its foot on earth. its height above the skies.” 


If to his memory T aseribe no fault. 
“lis not that he, or any. is all pure; 
His known defects [T bury in his vault- 
His noble deeds will with his God endure. 


To him, all-wise. all merciful, and just— 
With whom a century's time is as a day 
“Lis well to feel we safely ean entrust 
Friends loved and honored who have passed away. 


Marshfield may claim the venerated dust 
Of Webster. in his last august repose ; 
The vital spark. that animated first 
The soul within, our Granite hills disclose. 
The old = Bay State“ with pride asserts her claim 
Our wide-spread Union mourns him as her son; 
His pride and pleasure ever was to name 
NeW HAMpsiHire as his first-loved, cherished one. 


Washington, D. C.. June. ISs2. 


Quarterly. first and fourth party per saltier, azure and argent, 
a saltier gules, second, third azure, the sun in his glory proper— 
Crest, a Baron's coronet and helmet, a ram proper—Supporters, 
two greyhounds ppr. gorged with a ducal coronet. 
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BY HON. 


In the Portsmouth Journal of No- 
vember 3, 1866, appeared an article 
furnished by the author ofthis sketch, 
entitled ““ Rambles about Portsmouth,” 
No. 167, being the History of Method- 
ism in that City. The facts relating to 
the introduction of Methodism into 
Portsmouth were collected from Asbu- 
ry’s and Lee’s Journals, Conference 
Minutes, from unpublished sources, 
mainly manuscripts, and from our own 
recollection of what we had seen and 
heard concerning it. We were par- 
ticularly indebted to Rev. Dudley P. 
Leavitt for his sermon at the dedication 
of the new Chapel on Daniel street, 
Dec. 6, 1859, and also to a previous 
discourse by Rev. Samuel Kelley, con- 
cerning the early history of the denom- 
ination in Portsmouth. Both of these 
obtained considerable information from 


the oldest members of the Church, 
during their pastorates in that city. 
The official record in relation to the 


introduction of Methodism in Ports- 
mouth, and its subsequent history, is 
very meager and incomplete. Before 
presenting the history of the denomi- 
nation in Portsmouth, we will briefly 
consider its origin in England, and its 
introduction and growth in America, 
until it became firmly established in 
New England. 

Methodism had its origin in 1729, 
at the University of Oxford, England, 
when John and Charles Wesley, with 
others, associated themselves together 
to promote scriptural holiness and im- 
provement in scholarship. John Wes- 
ley considered THE WORLD AS HIS PAR- 
IsH ; and the labors of himself and his 
contemporaries—Whitefield and oth- 
ers—exemplified the sentiment he had 
enunciated. The first Methodist con- 
ference convened in London, June 25, 

744, for the purpose of considering 
the best method of conducting the 
work. It was composed of ten per- 
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sons: John and Charles Wesley, tour 
ordained ministers of the church of 
England, and four lay preachers. The 
first Methodist conference in this coun- 
try, numbering ten persons, assembled 
in Philadelphia, July 14, 1773, and 
closed its session two days later. ‘The 
first Methodist preacher in New Eng- 
land was Charles Wesley, who was 
invited as a minister of the Church of 
England to preach in King’s Chapel, 
and Christ’s church, the only Episco- 
pal church then in Boston. He ac- 
cepted the invitation and preached 
September 24, 1736. On the 25th 
ot the following month he embarked for 
England. George Whitefield was in 
Boston four years later, in Sept., 1740. 
In 1772 or 1773, Richard Boardman, 
one of the first two missionaries whom 
John Wesley sent to America, was in 
Boston and preached there ; but the 
mission did not long survive his depart- 
ure, there being no one to organize or 
care for the converts. In 1784 Will- 
iam Black, while returning to Nova 
Scotia from a conference held in Bal- 
timore, preached in Boston. In 1788 
Freeborn Garrettson, a distinguished 
Methodist pioneer, returning from 
Nova Scotia, passed through Boston, 
and preached several sermons. The 
founder, however, of Methodism in 
New England was Jesse Lee. He first 
successfully introduced the denomina- 
tion into Boston, when he preached on 
the common under the large elm tree, 
July, 1790; and through his labors 
Methodism was permanently establish- 
ed in Boston and its vicinity. 

George Whitefield, who was born in 
Gloucester, England, Dec. 16, 1714, 
introduced the general ‘ Methodistic 
movement” into America, and first 
visited Portsmouth in Nov., 1744. He 
was sick there for a short time, but 
sufficiently recovered to start for Bos- 
ton on the 24th of Nov., 1744. He 
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again visited Portsmouth Feb. 25, 1745, 
and preached for Rev. William Shurt- 
leff at the South church ; on the follow- 
ing day (26th), for Rev. Jabez Fitch, 
at the North Parish, and subsequently, 
Sept. 23d to 29th, 1770, he preached 
again in Portsmouth and vicinity, once 
at Kittery, once at York, and the 29th 
at Exeter ; on the 23d, 24th, and 25th, 
four times at Portsmouth, being the 
week previous to his death, which oc- 
curred at Newburyport, Sept. 30, 1770. 
Mr. Whitefield left Portsmouth for Ex- 
eter, where he preached on Saturday, 
for two hours in the open air, as none 
of the buildings in that town could ac- 
commodate the people who desired 
to hear him. This was his last sermon. 
In the afternoon he rode to Newbury- 
port, where he intended to preach 
the next day ; but he died suddenly, on 
Sunday morning, of asthma, and was 
buried under the pulpit of the Federal 
Street Congregationalist church. ‘‘ No 
clergyman ever possessed the power 
of oratory in a higher degree.” He 
was a Calvinistic Methodist,—not dis- 
tinguished as an organizer—while Wes- 
ley was Arminian in sentiment, and 
eminently successful. Methodism prop- 
er, however, was not introduced into 
Portsmouth until 1790, when Jesse 
Lee, “the apostle of Methodism in 
‘New England,” first visited that town. 
In 1787 Lee was stationed at Balti- 
more; in 1788 he labored in New 
Jersey; and in 1789 entered New 
England, spending considerable time 
in Connecticut, where he formed sev- 
eral societies. He was a Presiding 
Elder in 1790, and had the oversight 
of the ministers appointed at Boston, 
New Haven and Fairfield, but was 
stationed at Boston, where he had a 
colleague, being thus enabled to visit 
contiguous places, and finally to ex- 
tend his travels to Salem, Ipswich, 
Newburyport, and thence to Ports- 
mouth. His biographer informs us 
that “ From Newburyport he proceeded 
to Portsmouth, which was then the 
metropolis of New Hampshire. Here 
he preached to a solemn and attentive 
congregation, and some were truly 
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thankful that he had visited the place. 
He then left Portsmouth and returned 
to Newburyport.” ‘This was, doubt- 
less, the first sermon preached in Ports- 
mouth by a properly accredited Meth- 
odist minister, and, indeed, the first in 
the State. It was delivered on or about 
the rith of July, 1790; but the place 
and the subject are unknown ; nor can 
it be ascertained where Mr. Lee was 
entertained. There are no records 
concerning either. He writes “We 
used to preach occasionally in that 
town (Portsmouth), from that time 
(1790), but we never made any par- 
ticular stand until 1808, which was 
eighteen years from the time of our 
first beginning there. In the course of 
that year one of our preachers (George 
Pickering) took his station in that town 
and purchased an old meeting house 
that was formerly occupied by another 
denomination (Universalist), and he 
had a good congregation to hear him.” 
In 1791 Mr. Lee was appointed Pre- 
siding Elder for New England, having 
under his supervision twelve preachers 
and seven circuits in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
He labored most of the time in 
Lynn and adjacent towns. August 
26 he stopped at Greenland, N. H., 
where he dined with Dr. Clement 
March, a well-known citizen of that 
town, and then proceeded to Ports- 
mouth, where he was entertained 
by Rev. Joseph Walton. A meeting 
was first held in a private dwelling, and 
at the request of Mr. Walton, Mr. Lee 
preached in his church, on Pitt street, 
the text being from Psalms 1 : 6 ; “ For 
the Lord knoweth the way of the right- 
eous ; but the way of the ungodly shall 
perish.” Lee writes: “I found it to 
be a time of much life and love, and 
some of the people seemed to be 
much affected. When the meeting 
ended, some blessed God for an inter- 
view, and when the minister asked them 
what they thought of shutting such 
preaching as that out of the meeting 
house, they replied, if they shut that 
man out, they did not know whom 
they would let in. All seemed very 
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friendly.” He remained in Ports- 
mouth and its vicinity about one week. 
Among Mr. Walton’s papers was found 
a letter from Mr. Lee, written Dec. 8, 
1791, which indicates there was a dis- 
turbance in Mr. Walton’s congregation 
because he had encouraged Mr. Lee to 
occupy his pulpit. In 1792 Portsmouth 
was not visited by this “ tireless itiner- 
ant.”” He had charge of the Lynn, Bos- 
ton, Needham, and Providence circuits. 
In 1793 Rev. Ezekiel Cooper was ap- 
pointed Elder for Boston, Mass., and 
Rhode Island, and Mr. Lee was as- 
signed tothe “ Province of Maine and 
Lynn,” a somewhat indefinite but ev- 
idently a very extensive field of labor. 
In September he started for Maine, 
and on the 7th dined with Dr. Clement 
March at Greenland ; going thence to 
Portsmouth. He writes “I went to 
see Rev. Mr. Walton, but he did not 
appear to be so friendly as he did when 
I was here before ; so I went and put up 
my horse at a tavern, and then went to 
a boarding-house to lodge. On Sun- 


day I wentto hear Mr. Walton, fore- 


noon and afternoon. After he was 
done I went with some friends to the 
Old Court House ; but the great men 
would not consent for me to go into 
the house to preach; so I got on the 
steps of the door of the Court House 
and began. When I commenced I 
had but about one dozen people, but 
they soon began to flock together, and 
[ had some hundreds to hear me 
before I was done, standing in differ- 
ent parts of the streets. I had much 
freedom in speaking, and the word 
reached the hearts of many of the 
hearers, who were as solemn and at- 
tentive as though they had been in a 
meeting-house.” He “lodged with a 
Samuel Tappan, a school-master,”” and 
on Monday left for Maine. The Court 
House, where Mr. Lee preached, was 
sometimes called the State House, 
where the General and County Courts 
were held, and formerly the Legisla- 
ture convened there. The building 
was situated on the Parade, or Market 
square, between the North meeting- 
house and High street, and was remov- 
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ed in 1837, when the new Court House, 
which occupies the site of the old alms- 
house, on Jaffrey street, now Court, was 
finished. Samuel Tappan, who enter- 
tained Mr. Lee, was the son of Rev. 
Benjamin Tappan, of Manchester, 
Mass., and a brother of a former Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Harvard. For 
several years he had the care of one 
of the public schools of Portsmouth, 
and was successful as a teacher. His 
leisure hours were devoted to visiting 
the sick and afflicted. He was active in 
assisting at private religious meetings. 
He died April 29, 1806, aged 47 years. 

In 1794 Mr. Lee was appointed 
Presiding Elder of the New Hampshire, 
Maine, and Massachusetts Districts. 
Nov. 4, he was in Portsmouth. He 
writes : “‘ I heard a discourse at night in 
a private house, preached by Mr. Wal- 
ton, from Romans 5 : 1, 2.” No mention 
is made of other meetings; but it is 
quite probable they were held, as Mr. 
Lee remained in Portsmouth three days, 
and then continued his journey to 
Portland. Mr. Walton had the pas- 
toral charge of the Independent Con- 
gregationalist Church, of which Rev. 
Samuel Drown, who died January 17, 
1770, aged 50, had been pastor. The 
church was situated on Pitt, now Court 
street, and was purchased by the south 
parish, and used, mainly, for Sunday 
school purposes, after vacating their 
smaM chapel on Wentworth street, 
which was subsequently moved to Liv- 
ermore street, and altered into a dwell- 
ing-house, but has since been moved 
to Water street. The site on Court 
street is now occupied by the new chap- 
el of the South Parish, the old wood- 
en structure having been taken down, 
and the present neat and convenient 
building erected in 1857. In 1789 Mr. 
Walton became the pastor of the “ In- 
dependent Society,” and was ordained 
on the 22d of September of that year. 
He had been one of the ruling elders 
since 1777, and, when the society was 
without a preacher, conducted the ser- 
vices. He was a native of Newcastle, 
a cooper by trade, and died January 
10, 1822, aged 80 years. He was from 
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avery respectable family, one of his 
ancestors having been for many years 
the President of the Provincial Council. 
He was a very acceptable pastor, great- 
ly beloved by the congregation to 
whom he preached, and highly respect- 
ed by the ministers and churches of the 
other denominations. He was “a pious 
and useful minister, who discharged 
his parochial duties with uncommon 
diligence and faithfulness.” The Cal- 
vinistic Baptist church on the corner 
of Middle and State streets was the 
outgrowth of this society. 

In 1795 Mr. Lee was in charge of 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut ; and on his return 
from Maine, at the commencement of 
the year, Jan. 1, he stopped at Ports- 
mouth and was hospitably entertained 
at his residence on Washington street, 
by Samuel Hutchings, the great-grand- 
father ofthe late Dr. Brackett Hutchings. 
The following record was made by Mr. 
Lee: “They collected a few of their 
neighbors together, to whom I preach- 
ed with liberty and satisfaction; but 
religion is at a low ebb in this town at 
present.”” From other sources it has 
been ascertained that his congregation 
consisted of four persons, beside the 
family of Mr. Hutchings. There is no 
record that he stopped at Portsmouth 
on his next eastern tour, or visited the 
town in 1796. The minutes assign him 
to Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Maine, 
and New Hampshire. In 1797 Mr. 
Lee was recommended by conference 
and became the traveling companion 
of Bishop Francis Asbury, who was 
then in feeble health. Rev. George 
Pickering was the Presiding Elder for 
New England generally, and also in 
the years 1798, 1799, and 1800, to 
districts designated as Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. 
In 1798 Bishop Asbury and Jesse Lee 
traveled in New England, and,according 
to “ Asbury’s Journal,” on August 15, 
1798, they “entered properly into New 
Hampshire.” He says: “ We passed 
Hampton Falls where the people and 
priests were about installing a min- 
ister into the deceased Dr. Langdon’s 
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congregation. We had a dripping 
morning ; however, we set out and 
rode twenty miles to Portsmouth, 
where is a fever somewhat malignant 
and mortal.” [The yellow fever was 
then prevailing.) “This is a well 
fortified town against the Methodists. 
Mr. Hutchings and daughter received 
us with great Christian politeness. Be- 
ing exceedingly outdone with heat and 
labor, I was easily persuaded to iarry 
till morning. We passed the Piscataqua 
river in a flat-bottom boat at the town 
of Portsmouth into Maine.” (Rice’s 
ferry, near the stone store on Market 
street.) 

From 1798 to 1807 there is no 
record of Methodist preaching in Ports- 
mouth; but the town was no doubt 
visited by the itinerants, as appoint- 
ments were made by the conference to 
certain towns in the county of Rocking- 
ham. The late John Trundy, Esquire, 
a very intelligent and reliable citizen, 
a native of the town, and an active 
official member of the church for many 
years, and well acquainted with Meth- 
odism in Portsmouth, in its early strug- 
gle, informed us that class and prayer 
meetings were held in different parts 
of the town in 1805 ; that he attended 
a class-meeting in the winter of that 
year, on South street ; that many houses, 
from 1800 to 1807, were noted as being 
used for social meetings by the people 
known as Methodists; and that prior 
to 1808 a regular organization of 
classes existed. During this period 
Jesse Lee was laboring in the South. 
He had charge of the Annapolis dis- 
trict, and was chaplain of Congress 
during six successive terms, which ac- 
counts for his disappearance from the 
records of Methodism in New England 
until 1808. He died Sept. 12, 1816, 
in Maryland. In 1807 Martin Ruter, 
the classic student and indefatigable 
laborer, was appointed to Portsmouth 
and Nottingham (the only reference to 
Nottingham in the minutes). We have 
no definite information concerning 


Martin Ruter’s labors in Portsmouth 
during that year. In 1808 Rev. George 
Pickering was missionary of the Boston 
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district, and William Stevens, Alfred 
Metcalf, and Thomas Asbury, were ap- 
pointed to Salisbury, Mass., Poplin, 
and Salem, N. H. ‘This year is mem- 
orable in the history of Metho tism 
in Portsmouth. Although no regular 
appointment was made, yet the society 
was organized in 1808. Classes had 
been formed previous to that time ; but 
they were not permanent. The church 
register makes 1809 the time of organ- 
ization ; but it is believed to be incor- 
rect, as it errs in some other historical 
particulars. Rev. Samuel Kelley, when 
preparing his historical 
access to some who had been mem- 
bers of the first class, and they named 
1808 as the year in which the church 
was formed ; and in 1859, when Rev. 
DD. P. Leavitt preached his dedication 
sermon at the new chapel on Daniel 
street, it was the impressjon of the old- 


had 


discourse, 


1 


est members of the church, then living, 
that the correct date. A 
class was probably organized by George 
Pickering in the house owned and oc 
cupied by Samuel Hutchings, No. 12, 
Washington street, situated on the East 
side, second house south from Jeffer- 
son street. Rev. Messrs. Pickering, 
Metcalf, and Stevens, preached in the 
town, interchanging their labors as was 
customary onthe circuit system. The 
preachers and friends had been embar- 
rassed for the want of a suitable place 
for public worship ; but during the year 
a house was secured. The Univer- 
salists, having erected their church on 
Pleasant street the year previous, va- 
cated the one the society had occupied 
on Vaughan street, which was purchas- 
ed by the Methodists in 1808. Rev. 
George Pickering was active in nego- 
tiating for the property, and finally 
secured it for ¢2,000. Pews were 
reserved by the former owners to the 
value of $500, so that the amount 
paid in cash was $1,500. The fol- 
lowing well-known citizens constituted 
the committee selected by the new 
society ; namely, Samuel Hutchings, 
Joshua Johnson, Benjamin Gardner, 
John Underwood, and Nathaniel S. 
Pierce. While the negotiations for the 
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purchase of the house were progressing, 
Jesse Lee was on his final visit to 
New England. He had been absent 
about eight years. July 29, 1808, he 
was in Portsmouth for the last time, 
and made this record in his Journal : 
“T put up at Mr. Hutchings’, and at 
night preached in the old meeting 
house belonging to the Universalists. 
I had a crowded house, owing to a pre- 
vious notice being given that one of 
our preachers on that night would 
preach on a particular subject. How- 
ever, he gave place to me, and I found 
a good degree of freedom in speaking, 
and was glad tobe there. ‘Two of our 
preachers were in town ; they had just 
begun to preach in that place, and they 
intend to continue it every Sabbath, 
and withal they contemplate purchas- 
ing the old meeting house in which I 
preached, if they can. It has a bell 
and steeple, and is fitted up with 
pews.” ‘The next day Mr. Lee crossed 
the river into the province of Maine, 
returned to Boston by another route, 
and soon left New England for other 
fields of labor, where he remained un- 
til his earthly career was ended. “ The 
first Methodist Episcopal society in 
Portsmouth” was incorporated by the 
New Hampshire Legislature in 1808, 
and Samuel Hutchings, Nathaniel S. 
Pierce, Joshua Johnson, John Under- 
wood, Caleb Stearns, Benjamin Gard- 
ner, Samuel! Hutchings, jr., Benjamin 
Hill, and Nathaniel Souther, are named 
in the act as corporators. From this 
period there was preaching on the Sab- 
bath regularly, Portsmouth being con- 
nected with other towns on the circuit 
system until 1812, when it first became 
a station. 

In 1809 John Brodhead, Alfred 
Metcalf, Isaac A. Scarritt, and Daniel 
Perry, were appointed to Portsmouth 
circuit, Rev. Messrs. Brodhead and 
Metcalf chiefly supplying the desk. 
In 1810 John Williamson, Orlando 
Hinds, and John Brodhead, were 
appointed to Portsmouth and Green- 
land ; Asa Kent, Benjamin Sabin, and 
John Jewett, to Salisbury, Poplin and 
Salem. Messrs. Williamson and Kent 
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preached mainly in Portsmouth ; the 
latter, from December to June, receiv- 
ing $89.29. In 1811 John Brodhead 
and John Lindsey were appointed to 
Portsmouth, Newmarket, and Dur- 
ham,—Mr. Lindsey preaching at Ports- 
mouth most of the time. During these 
years the society relied on public col- 
lections at each meeting to defray cur- 
rent expenses, and the amount re- 
ceived was entered in the record book. 
The house was lighted with candles ; 
and that item of expense for 1808 was 
$14.56. In 812 Portsmouth became 
a station; and Jordon Rexford was 
the first regularly appointed pastor. 
The table which accompanies this arti- 
cle will give allthe subsequent appoint- 
ments. 


BOUNDARIES OF CONFERENCES 
TRICTS. 


AND DIS- 


Portsmouth was included in the 
New England Conference, Boston Dis- 
trict, until 1820; then in the New 
England Conference, New Hampshire 
District. At the session held at Ports- 


mouth, June 10, 1829, the New Eng- 
land Conference was divided, and the 
“ New Hampshirc and Vermont” Con- 


ference formed. In 1830 it convened 
at Barre, Vt.; and Portsmouth was 
classed in the New Hampshire District. 
In 1832 the conference, embracing the 
same territory. was known asthe “ New- 
Hampshire” Conference ; and the Dis- 
trict in which Portsmouth was included 
retained the name of New Hampshire 
District. In 1835 it was changed to 
Dover District ; since which time the 
Conference and District have remain- 
ed unchanged in name, but not in 
boundaries ; for in 1844 the Vermont 
Conference was organized, and the 
Districts in that state connected with 
the New Hampshire were assigned to 
the new conference. 

In 1773 the first annual conference 
in America assembled in Philadelphia. 
The first three conferences were held 
in that city, and subsequently annually 
at Baltimore until 1784, when the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States was duly constituted. 
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John Wesley, who had been consulted 
by the American Methodists, advised 
organization ; and on the 25th of De- 
cember, 1784, a special session having 
been called for that purpose, it was 
accomplished by the conference now 
historically known as the Christmas 
Conference, which assembled Dec. 24, 
1784, and continued in session until 
January 2, 1785, Bishop Coke presid- 
ing. ‘The first regular conference was, 
however, held in the monumental city, 
Noy. 1, 1792. Coke presided, Asbury 
assisting. Rev. Dr. Thomas Coke, a 
native of Wales (born Sept. 9, 1747, 
died at sea, near India, May 3, 1814), 
was the first elected Bshop or Super- 
intendent ; and Rev. Francis Asbury 
(born in England, Aug. 20, 1745, died 
in Virginia, March 31, 1816), was the 
second. 

‘The annual conferences are com- 
posed of the itinerant preachers, includ- 
ing the effective, supernumeraries and 
superanuated. ‘Their respective bound- 
aries are prescribed by the General 
Conference. Annual conferences are 
divided into Presi.‘ing Elders’ districts ; 
and to each is assigned an Elder se- 
lected by the Presiding Bishop. The 
New Hampshire conference has three ; 
namely, Dover, Concordand Claremont 
Districts. There were formerly four, 
the fourth being Haverhill. ‘The first 
annual conference of the church was 
held in Philadelphia in July, 1773. In 
1776, and during the Revolutionary 
war, they were generally held in 
Baltimore. In 1784 there were only 
three annual conferences in the United 
States. In 1796 the number was ad- 
vanced to six, and has since been 
steadily increased until in July 1, 1882, 
they numbered gg, beside 13 Missions. 
The New England was one of the six 
which constituted the whole number 
of annual conferences in 1796, at 
which time the boundaries of each 
were defined. The New England em- 
braced the territory bearing that name, 
and all that part ot the State of New 
York east of the Hudson river. Its first 
session was held at Wilbraham, Mass., 
Sept. 19, 1797. Bishop Asbury being 
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sick and unable to be present, Rev. 
Jesse Lee presided. The Annual Con- 
ferences from 1773 to 1796 had no de- 
finite boundaries. Ministers attended 
such conferences as were most accessi- 
ble, or elsewhere in pursuance of notices 
from the Bishop. Conferences held 
in the large Presiding Elders’ districts 
were known as District conferences, 
the chief_ conference being at Balti- 
more. The New Hampshire Confer- 
ence was severed from the 
land at the conference held at 
Portsmouth, June 10, 1829, Bishop 
Hedding presiding. At this session 
the New England was divided, and the 
New Hampshire, embracing mainly the 
states of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
was formed. May 20, 1830, the New 
England convened at New Bedford. 
The New Hampshire and Vermont 


New Eng- 


held its first session at Barre, Vt., June 
23, 1830, and included all the State of 
New Hampshire, excepting that por 
tion east of the White Mountains and 
north of Ossipee Lake,—Gorham, Bart- 
lett and Conway being assigned to the 


Maine Conference, and also included 
that part of Vermont east of the Green 
Mountains, and all that portion of the 
state of Massachusetts northeast of 
the Merrimack river. In the 
name of the New Hampshire and 
Vermont Conference was changed to 
New Hampshire. The Maine Con- 
ference was organized in 1824, and its 
first session was held at Gardiner, July 
7,1825. In 1844 the New Hamp- 
shire Conference held its annual session 
at Portsmouth, commencing July 1o, 
Bishop Hamline presiding. It was the 
first conference he attended as Bishop. 
It was at this conference that all that 
portion of the state of Vermont con- 
nected with the New Hampshire con- 
ference was separated from it, and was 
organized as the Vermont Conference 
with other territory assigned to it, leav- 
ing the New Hampshire conference as 
now defined, all the State excepting 
that portion east of the White Moun- 
tain range, as heretofore named, and 
all that part of Massachusetts north- 
east of the Merrimack river, which in- 
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cludes Lawrence, Haverhill, Amesbury, 
Methuen, and Salisbury ; the Dover, 
Concord, Claremonat, and Haverhill 
Districts, constituting the New Hamp- 
shire Conference ; and the Montpelier, 
Danville and Springfield districts, the 
Vermont Conference. ‘The New 
Hampshire Conference for the first 
met at Winchester, N. H., 
May 28, 1845; the Vermont at Roch- 
ester, Vt., Jan. 18, 1845. The first 
Methodist society in New England 
was formed in Stamford, Conn., by 
Rev. Jesse Lee, Sept. 26, 1789. Rev. 
John Wesley, the founder of Method- 
ism, gave 


session 


to the meetings of ministers 

with him in evangelistic 
when convened to consider 
matters of discipline, doctrine, or the 


associated 


labors, 


interests of the cause they represented, 
the name of Conferences, which desig- 
nation has been retained. All organ- 
ized of Methodism, whenever 
assembled for ecclesiastical purposes, 
adopt the name. In this country we 
have ‘ General Conferences,” which 
meet quadrenially, and are composed 
of Ministerial delegates elected by the 
different annual conferences, and also 
a lay representation of two from each 
annual conference chosen by an elect- 
oral conference of laymen, at the 
place where the ministerial delegates 
are elected by the annual conference, 
excepting when a conference is only 
entitled to one delegate; then the 
same number is accorded to the 
electoral conference. 


] lie 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


The first meeting-house owned and 
occupied by the Methodists of Ports- 
mouth was purchased in 1808, of the 
Universalist society, as formerly no- 
ticed, for two thousand dollars. It 
was situated on a short avenue or alley 
between Congress and Hanover streets, 
in the rear of the Pickering mansion, 
which was built by Edward Hart in 
1780, and occupied by him until it be- 
came the property of Judge John Pick- 
ering, who removed there when his 
residence on Market street was de- 
stroyed by the fire of 1802. The church 
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was built in 1784, by the Universalist 
society ; purchased by the Methodists 
in 1808; occupied by them nineteen 
years ; and sold just after the dedica- 
tion of the State street Methodist Epis- 
copal church in 1828. It has since 
been altered several times, and used 
first as a theater; then by the Ports 
mouth Lyceum. Subsequently it was 
owned by the Portsmouth sacred mu 
sical society ; and after being altered, 
i 
Rev. Dr. Charles Burroughs, the belov- 
ed Rector of St. John’s church for forty- 
nine years, delivered a dedicatory ad- 
dress, and called the building “The 
Cameneum.” to mu- 
sic, concerts, lectures, and similar un- 
objectionable purposes. A large organ, 
built in Portsmouth by Barton, Nor- 
wood and Cobb, was placed in the 
building. Since the society disbanded, 
the property has been sold, and the 
building converted into a public livery 
stable, for which purpose it is now 
used. 
In 1 
Rev. Shipley W. Wilson, the present 
church on State street was built, at a 
cost, including land, of nine thousand 
dollars. ‘The church was dedicated 
Jan. 1, 1825, by Rev. Dr. Wilbur Fisk, 
his text being Hag. 2: 9: “The glory 
of the latter house shall be greater 
than the former.” <A board of nine 
trustees was appointed to receive the 
deed of the new church ; namely, John 
G. Pray, Jonathan Barker, Joshua John- 
son, Samuel P. Wiggin, William Gibbs, 
Joshua Hubbard, Walter B. Hill, Will- 
iam Walker, and Joseph Sherburne. 
The only surviving trustee, Walter B. 
Hill, is now in the 88th year of his age, 
having been born June 29, 1795. The 
old house on Methodist Lane was 
probably sold in 1829. Joshua Hub- 
bard, Francis Wingate, and William 
Gibbs, were the committe empowered 
to dispose of it. In 1828 Rev. John 
Newland Maffitt, the eloquent pulpit 
orator, was pastor. He was absent a 
considerable portion of the year solic- 
iting aid from the large societies of the 
South, toward the payment of the debt 


was opened with appropriate exercises. 


It was devoted 
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during the pastorate of 
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incurred in building the church, and 
was successful. During his absence, Rev. 
Squire B. Haskell, of Poplin, supplied 
the pulpit with ability. He was an admir- 
er of General Jackson, and quite as ac- 
tive in the political field as in the Gos- 
pel vineyard. In 1837 Rev. Jared Per- 
kins being the pastor, the vestry over 
the vestibule, not being of sufficient 
capacity, was vacated, and a room 
finished in the basement of the church, 
which was occupied for social meetings. 
The vestry over the vestibule was chang- 
ed by removing the partitions, and was 
used by the choir. In it was placed 
the new organ. During the year 1851, 
Rev. Richard S. Rust being pastor, the 
vestry in the under the 
southerly half of the main building, was 
improved by an outlay of four hundred 
dollars. In 1854 the church was 
thoroughly repaired, and the present 
battle- 
ments, which were removed as inse- 
cure, having become weakened by the 
weather. In 1855 Rev. Sullivan Hol- 
man, pastor, was particularly active in 
collecting a sufficient amount ($2,300), 
to pay the entire indebtedness of the 
church. He was an excellent finan- 
cial manager, and very acceptable as a 
preacher and pastor. In 1859 the 
convenient chapel on Daniel street was 
erected on land leased from Captain 
William Stavers, at a cost of about fif- 
teen hundred dollars. ‘The land was 
subsequently bought, Dec. 11, 1875, 
for $1,100. The building is used 
for the accommodation of the Sunday 
school and social meetings. The old 
basement vestry, which had. been oc- 
cupied for twenty-two years, was aban- 
doned, being deemed somewhat damp, 
besides being inadequate for the wants 
of the society. Rev. Dudley P. Leav- 
itt, who was pastor of the church, deliv- 
ered a very interesting historical ser- 
mon at the dedication of the new 
chapel, Dec. 6, 1859, his text being 
Heb. 13: 7, 8: “Remember them 
which have the rule over you,” etc. 
The building committee consisted of 
John Trundy, Esq., Hon. John Henry 
Bailey, and Carpenter William Fernald 
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Laighton, U. S. Navy,—all deceased. 
During the early part of Rev. Mr. 
Humphriss’ pastorate, in 1861, the old- 
time mahogany pulpit, high, capacious 
and of good workmanship, which had 
occupied the large niche or recess in 
the rear of the church, was reduced 
in height, and otherwise changed to 
please both the pastor and people. 
During the war of the rebellion the 
church was under the ministry of Rev. 
R. W. Humphriss and Rev. Sullivan 
Holman, both pronounced Union men, 
exceedingly patriotic and loyal. The 
first public funeral service in Ports- 
mouth of a soidier of the war for the 
Union (Nathaniel F. Palmer, who 
died at the age of 19 years), was at 
State street M. E. Church. “ The 
church was densely crowded by the 
large number of friends and citizens 
who desired to manifest, By their pres- 
ence, their sympathy for the bereaved 
friends of the deceased, and respect for 
the memory of a patriot soldier. ‘The 
procession was longand imposing. The 
Portsmouth Cornet Band volunteered 


their services, and with mufiled drums 
beat the funeral march to the grave. 
The procession consisted of the Good- 


win Guards, in full uniform,—volun- 
teers for the war; Governor’s Horse 
Guards, also in full uniform ; the mem- 
bers of the Fire Department, all wear- 
ing crape upon the left arm ; the Com- 
mon Council and Board of Aldermen ; 
the Mayor, Ex-Gov. Goodwin, etc. 
The exercises at the church were sol- 
emn and impressive. An address was 
delivered by the pastor of the church, 
Rev. R. W. Humphriss, in which the 
speaker most forcibly and beautifully 
presented the claims of patriotism. 
The flags of the city were displayed at 
half-mast during the day.” This is 
a somewhat lengthy but deeply inter- 
esting account of the first public fu- 
neral in Portsmouth of a soldier of the 
war. 

In 1869 the State street church was 
remodeled on the inside by removal 
of galleries, change of pews, pulpit and 
altar,and placing the organ in the rear 
of the pulpit. A second church, called 
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the Brodhead M. E. Church of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., was organized in March, 
1859, and occupied the Hanover 
street chapel (built and owned by the 
late John M. Lord, and used by him 
for Sunday-school purposes, and now 
for public schools), until their new 
Church on Court street, near Middle, 
was dedicated, April 30, 1860. The 
sermon was by Rev. Dr. Erastus O. 
Haven, of the New England confer- 
ence, Editor of Zion’s Herald, after- 
ward elected Bishop, and deceased at 
Salem, Oregon, Aug. 2, 1881. 

In Nov., 1861, the Brodhead M. E. 
Church was sold to the “ Christian 
Baptist society,” who first occupied it 
Dec. 22, 1861. The members of the 
Brodhead Church, generally, were 
transferred to the State street M. E. 
Church in April, 1862. In 1859 and 
1860, Rev. Jonathan Hall was pastor ; 
ind in 1861, Rev. Henry H. Hartwell, 
who reported an average membership 
of 80 members and 1o probationers. 
Mr. ‘Trundy, in his reminiscences, al- 
ludes to Rev. Daniel Fillmore, who was 
sent to Portsmouth in 1817, substan- 
tially as follows: The prosperity 
of the church, during the precc ding 
appointments, had been somewhat 
fluctuating ; a lack of stability existed 
among all classes, and also in the 
churches ; but now a time of great re- 
ligious interest prevailed, occasioned 
partly by the establishment of a Meth- 
odist society, and partly by the intro- 
duction of the Freewill Baptists, a 
newly organized denomination. Many 
persons experienced religion at both 
of these churches; but quite a num- 
ber of the converts fell by the wayside. 
Soon after Mr. Fillmore began his 
labors, a reformation, almost universal, 
commenced, and was attended by 
the happiest results. The Methodist 
church could not accommodate the mul- 
titudes who assembled in the evenings. 
The pews, aisles and porch were crowd- 
ed with patient listeners. Leave was 
granted to occupy Jefferson Hall for 
prayer meetings ; and it was crowded 
to its utmost capacity. Mr. Fillmore 
was re-appointed in 1818, and the in 
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terest continued until the close of his 
second year’s pastorate, “when a gath- 
ering and winnowing took place” 
which gave strength and character to 
the Methodist society. Application 
was made to the conference to appoint 
Mr. Fillmore for the third year, as in- 
dispensable to the success of the 
church. The conference, not willing 
to violate the two years’ rule, evaded 
it by appointing Mr. Fillmore to New- 
market, and Martin Ruter, who had 
charge of the academy at South New 
market (the first Methodist seminary 
in New England), to Portsmouth, Mr. 
Fillmore virtually supplying the pulpit 
at Portsmouth. The arrangement was 
regarded by many as a mistake, and 
occasioned a somewhat unhappy di- 
vision between the older members and 
the pastor. During these three years 
prayer and class-meetings were held 
weekly at private houses in every part 
of the town. The room over a store 
on Congress street,—the second build- 
ing west from High street,—was cele- 
brated for the lively prayer meetings 
held there. Quarterly conferences 
were held at private houses. It was 
during the pastorate of Mr. Fillmore, 
probably in 1818, that a Sabbath 
school was established. The society 
also commenced paying its preachers 
their disciplinary allowance, instead of 
leaving their compensation to uncer- 
tain and sometimes scanty collections. 
In July, 1820, Rev. Josiah A. Scarritt 
was appointed pastor. He enforced 
the discipline against unworthy mem- 
bers, and there was a rapid growth in 
grace and usefulness among the recent 


converts. In 1821 the much beloved 
and successful Enoch Mudge was sta- 
tioned in Portsmouth, and regulated 
the records of the church, and the 
manner of raising funds for its support. 
Ihave been informed that Rev. Mr. 
Maffitt was announced in the confer- 
ence of 1828, as stationed at Newbury- 
port, and Rev. Jotham Horton, a 
clergyman of good repute and ability, 
at Portsmouth. The society had pe- 
titioned for Mr. Maffitt, and when Mr. 
Horton reached Portsmouth he was 
waited upon by a committee at the 
stage tavern, on Congress street, where 
he had arrived, with his wife, and was 
informed that the church would not 
receive him; Mr. Maffitt was wanted, 
and no other minister would be ac- 
cepted. Mr. Horton and wife left by 
the return stage. A change was, how- 
ever, effected by an exchange of ap- 
pointments, and all concerned were 
satisfied. July 29, 1835, the annual 
conference convened at Portsmouth 
for the second time, Bishop Emory 
presiding. It was an important session. 
The conference had become thus early 
abolitionizsed, and presented through 
its committee on slavery a radical re- 
port. Bishop Emory refused to en- 
tertain a motion for its adoption, where- 
upon the conference went into a com- 
mittee of the whole, elected Rev. John 
G. Dow, chairman, and adopted the 
report. The action of Bishop Emory, 
on this occasion, convulsed the church 
with the great controversy on confer- 
ence rights. 


[ Zo be continued. | 
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SKETCH OF A SPEECH. 


SKETCH OF A SPEECH 


DELIVERED AT THE FIFTIETH 


BY REV. W. 
Mr. President, Ladies of the Seamen's 
Friend Society, and Gentlemen: 

I esteem it a very great privilege to 
be here, and to participate with you in 
some humble measure in the exercises 
of this semi-centennial anniversary. 

My deepest sympathies are with you 
in the work of the beneficent organiza- 
tion under whose auspices we are met. 

When I recall how my early associa- 
tions brought me largely in contact with 
the very class of men whom you seek 
to benefit, I should think it strange if 
my voice and influence were not enlist- 
ed in behalf of such a cause. 

I was born by the sea. Its shores 
were the play-ground, and its wave- 
washed pebbles and shells the play 
things of my childhood. 

I have frequently listened to its sum- 
mer wavelets as they whispered of sun- 
ny climes beyond, and to the thunder 
of its wintry billows as they uttered 
their story of storm and disaster. 

Frequently upon it; twice ship- 
wrecked ; an eye-witness of its hard- 
ships upon the poor sailor, and con- 
versant in some measure with the 
greater perils of the sailor ashore,— 
with this experience and knowledge, it 
would be strange indeed if my heart 
did not respond most cheerfully and 
with alacrity to ay call from any quar- 
ter to ameliorate, if pessible, the hard 
condition of the “ toilers of the sea.” 

There surely can be no work more 
pleasing to the Divine Master, whose 
most intimate associates were the fish- 
ermen of Tiberias, than that in which 
you are engaged. 

It is eminently unselfish and Chris- 
tian ; and it is a partial answer at least 
to the scornful question, ‘“‘ What is the 
Christian Church doing for the world ?” 
No man whose eyes are open to see 
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what is going on in the world under the 
fostering careand influence of Chris- 
tianity, will ever ask that question. It 
comes from the cynic and the scoffer 
who close their eyes, as their hearts 
are closed, to all that is good. 

True christianity, wherever found, is 
active for the world’s good,—not clois- 
tered, not standing in sublime abstrac- 
tion away from the multitude, but like 
its blessed author, mingling with the 
poor, and oppressed, and sinful, and 
lost, in order to lift them to a heav- 
enly plane of life. 

And do you know, friends, that the 
Christianity of our times is being meas- 
ured more and more by our practical 
life, than by our mental conceptions of 
what may, or may not, constitute chris- 
tian dogma. Our relations to Jesus 
Christ are being determined by our re- 
lations to humanity. The sublime 
teachings of the sermon on the mount 
are becoming more and more the regal 
standard of our real worth, and the 
criteria of our, fellowship with God. 
If, on the human side, we are hard, 
selfish, unjust, unlovely, given to no 
charities, and excusing ourselves from 
plans of fraternal helpfulness, is it not 
evident, notwithstanding our profes- 
sions and our creeds, our sabbath de- 
voutness and our prayers, that the 
chords of our being have never been 
attuned to the sweet harmony which 
filled the life of the Son of God? 

Only the man or the church whose 
life is fragrant with divine charity, and 
whose aim is to lift and save the race, 
is entitled to the distinctive name— 
Christian. 


And I gladly hail every man, of 
whatever church, whose soul is thrilled 
with love to his fellows, and whose 
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lofty aim is to seek and to save men, 
as a christian brother. 

I congratulate you, ladies, upon the 
success which has attended your socie- 
ty during its existence of fifty years. 
May the future be more abundant in 
good works, and the success commen- 
surate therewith. 

It is a tradition of the age of chiv- 
alry that a Scottish King, when dying, 
bequeathed his heart to one of his no- 
bles to be carried to Palestine for 
burial. 

After his decease the heart was en- 
closed in a silver casket, and the knight 
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ney. When passing through Spain 
they were hard pressed by the Moors, 
and one after another was stricken 
down. The conflict waxed hot and 
terrible ; and at last the chief of the 
knights, in order to inspire his followers 
with more than human courage, if that 
were possible, took the case containing 
the precious relic, and throwing it into 
the ranks of the enemy, cried ‘ Forth, 
heart of Bruce, and Douglass will follow 
thee or die.” 

The heart of God is leading you on- 
ward in this beneficent work. “ Be 
ye therefore followers of God as dear 


with his retinue started upon the jour- children.” 


THE SOLITARY PINE. 


BY FRED L. PATTEE. 
‘Tossed in the North wind’s freezing flight. 
Rocked by the tempest’s power malign, 
Upon a tall crag’s lonely height. 
There stands an ancient, time-worn pine. 


Long has that old pine braved the blast, 
Long has its deep and sullen roar 
Defied the whirlwind’s furies cast 
Upon its withered branches hoar. 


On thy grim form our fathers gazed, 
In boyhood’s days to thee we came, 
‘To thee our aged eyes are raised, 
But thou, old tree, art still the same. 


Dost thou not from thy throne, old pine, 

The vale’s sweet charms before thee spread, 
The wooded hills in broken line, 

Aduiire the beauties around thee shed? 


Thine are the first dim rays of morn; 
The last faint tints of eve are thine; 

Thine are the terrors of the storm; 
Dost thou not look in awe, old pine? 


Like weary sighs for years long flown, 
Oft times at eventide we hear 

On the cle:r air a stifled moan, 
From out thy spreading branches drear. 


Dost thou still long for days gone by, 

When painted red men roamed these vales, 
When the wild eagle soared on high. 

And the fierce panther trod the dales? 


O stanch old pine! The years have flown, 
To earth thy brothers have been cast, 
Till now in age thou art alone, 
A weary spirit of the past. 
Grim time at length will sweep thee down, 
And lay thy lofty crest serene 
Low in the dust. while all around 
The storm, triumphant shall close the scene. 














